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NATIONAL WPA CONFERENCE 


HITE collar workers are making 

labor history in the United States. 
The past few years have seen the or- 
ganization of teachers, newspapermen, 
technical professionals, writers and mu- 
sicians. Even screen-actors, the play- 
children of Hollywood, and of all peo- 
ple, artists (those temperamental indi- 
vidualists), have flocked into guilds and 
unions. 


And so in keeping with this.new tra- 
dition, the City Projects Council of 
New York, a union of 10,000 WPA 
white collar employees, has issued a call 
to a NATION-WIDE CONFERENCE 
OF WHITE COLLAR WPA ORGANI 
SATIONS to be held October 10, 11 
and 12 in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The object of the Conference is to 
unify all these organizations with the 
aim of securing for their members on a 
national scale all the privileges that 
are due all the creators of America’s 
wealth. prevailing wages, sick-leaves 
with pay, the unrestricted right to or- 
ganize and union recognition. 


The Federation, which has a large 
WPA membership, will send a delegate 
to participate in the conference and 
demonstrate its solidarity. 


IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Provocation, lawlessness and violence 
summarize the work of strike-breaking 
agencies in areas of industrial unrest. 
This is the story unfolded by the Senate 
Committee investigating the activities of 
these notorious groups. 


The encouragement of this legalized 
outlawry is a blot on the annals of 
American industry. The evidence un- 
covered is sufficient indication that the 
operations of these firms constitute con- 
spiracies against the public order which 
should be tolerated no longer. 


The Senate Committee under Robert 
LaFollette should be 
But its work cannot be considered over 
until effective legislation has been en- 
acted which once and for all will exterm- 
inate these lice from the American 


congratulated. 


scene, 


PRODUCTION RESUMED 


Once again the production ‘of that 
surplus commodity, the ° engineering 
graduate, is resumed. 

Little has been done to ameliorate the 
employment conditions which confront 
these men. It would seem that the same 
attention which has been devoted to the 
training of these students might be util- 
ized in equal measure to insure the use 
of their skills in the national economy. 
That this has not been done is sufficient 


testimony of the’ lack’*of “social vision ” * 


among our industrial leaders. 

It would be foolish and suicidal for 
these young men to allow matters to 
rest. Until industry recognizes its re- 
sponsibilities, provision must be made 
for the employment of these junior en- 
gineers in government work. Only con- 
tinued and concerted emphasis on this 
point by all engineers will achieve these 
desirable results. And the victories on 
WPA furnish further proof that the 
Federation is the ideal instrument 
through such necessary agitation may be 
pressed. 


+. In. .the 


COOPERATION ‘ 


1 RCA-Victor strike of lagt 
month, the production workers refused 
to include the technical staff in theiy 
poll to elect a representative for eo]. 
lective bargaining. Architects and en. 
gineers were regarded as adjuncts to the 
“boss” interests. al 


With the prospect of accelerated oy. 
ganization among technical men, the 
situation will now take on a new com. 
plexion. It will not be long, we hope, — 
when employees of brain and brawn 
may cooperate to their common economie 
interest. 


APOLOGIUM 


The BULLETIN owes an apology to its 
subscribers. Due to the agreement with 
the New York Chapter whereby each 
member in good standing receives a free 
BULLETIN, the mailing was delayed. 

Some BULLETINS, we learned, have 
not been received. A refund will be made 
by the Chapter on a BULLETIN sent upon 
request. 


THE GREAT MEMBERSHIP DRIVE IS ON!] 


PURRED on by the announcement of our approaching affiliation with the 


AFofL and the recent winning of substantial wage increases, the New York 


Chapter has taken the lead in initiating a huge membership drive, which bids 
fair to sweep all over these United Statees, wherever our “shingle” is displayed. | 


Other chapters are falling enthusiastically into line as the feeling is general 
that no more opportune time could have been selected than the present for the 
staging of such a campaign. Everyone of our chapters will soon make its official 
entry into the ranks of organized labor under the banner of the most powerful | 
labor unit in the country. 


Spread before our eyes lies an almost, limitless field of opportunity for the 
up-building of a mighty organization of technical men everywhere—in private 
industry, in civil service, on WPA and among the unemployed—with all that 
that means in terms of higher wages and security. So we may as well begin 
NOW as later. 


New York has started the ball a-rolling with over two hundred NEW J} 
members during the past few weeks. Come on, you Philadelphia, Boston, Pitts- | 
burgh, Chicago and other chapters! Write or telegraph the National Office for } 
complete details and instructions for the prosection of a successful membership 
campaign, also for as many copies as you need of our recently prepared “Sales” 
pamphlets on “What the Federation is, what it stands for and what it hopes 
to accomplish.” 


Our slogan is “100% increase in membership before the snow flies.” 
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OWARD UNITY AND SECURITY 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT ROBERT MIFFLIN SENTMAN 


neers’, Architects’ and Draftsmens’ Unions of our proposal for affiliation with the 

A. F. of L. sets clearly before us the taskof building greater unity among all organized 
groups of technical workers. This task demands more than redoubled intensification of 
our individual and collective efforts. 


By veers se by the Convention of the International Federation of Technical Engi- 


It demands an understanding of organizational unity which goes far beyond the passive 
acceptance of a mere change in name, which should not become lost in the confusion of 
““natriotic’’ sentiment regarding the independence of our organization, and which cannot 
be measured in terms of low dues. 


TOWARD ONE GREAT UNION OF TECHNICAL MEN! 


This has been our goal since the inception of our organization. The decision of the 
majority of our membership and chapters which empowered the Negotiating Committee 
to conclude negotiations marks the first advance toward the unification of all technical 


organizations within the mainstream of the American labor movement—within the A. F. 
of L. 


Specifically, we must ask at this time, what does this decision mean to us? 

First, it means the building of a 100% response of our membership in favor of affilia- 
tion. The achievement of this consolidating force should be the immediate goal of every 
member of every chapter. 


The granting of International charters to our chapters will mean the achievement of 
formal unification of the two largest unions of technical workers. 


It means the integration of progressive unionism as conducted by the FAECT within the 
leadership of the American labor movement, the A F of L. 


It means the support of the building trades, of organized industries, of central labor 
and international bodies; of organizations of school and college teachers, newspapermen, 
government employees—of the whole millions within the A F of L behind the demands of 
technical workers for economic security, for better wages, hours and working conditions. 
If this was the whole meaning of ‘‘building unity’’ it would seem enough at almost 
any price within reasonable guarantee of trade union democracy. 


With this first step toward unity gained, the greatest significance, however, of the task 
before us can only be measured in terms of that which still remains to be accomplished. 


Thousands of organized technical workers in existing groups throughout the country 
must be influenced, through our efforts, to follow our example—to recognize the need for 
consolidating their forces within the major structure of organized labor. We must proceed 
immediately with the building of unity between these groups and ours; toward the estab- 
lishment of united efforts in support of all issues necessary to the economic security of all 
technical workers, Through these efforts and accomplishments only can we move toward 
our goal. 


But our task does not end here. With thousands of technical workers still unorga- 
nized, but awakening to the need of organization, it is imperative that we extend our sphere 
of influence to include these vast bewildered numbers. Today, as never before, our decision 
for unity can serve to advance a program of organization and education s» vitally needed. 
We must begin at once. No field of work, no issue, no group of workers can remain neglected. 
Where there are technical men, there are issues. In heavy industries, in construction fields, 
in light industry and private practice, in civil service, on WPA—everywhere, widespread 
organizational drives must be initiated at once to bring all within the fold of our union. 


In the light of these tasks alone can we evaluate the meaning of our decision toward 
unity. In the light of our accomplishments only can we measure our progress toward the 
goal of economic security for all technical men. 


Forward toward unity and security! 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH IFTEADU 


PRESIDENT SENTMAN 


OU are undoubtedly familiar with 

the series of conferences and the 
correspondence between our organiza- 
tion and your President, Mr. Rosemond, 
on the question of bringing our organi- 
zation into the International. At our 
convention, held last April in Rochester, 
New York, the committee you see here 
present was empowered to proceed with 
effecting affiliation. We were in high 
hopes of having the basis for this laid 
prior to this convention. Since your con- 
vention was designated as the proper 
time and place to discuss the proposal, 
we are here. 


May we reiterate a few facts. We 
earnestly desire and are anxious to do 
all that we can to achieve the unity 
of all employee technical men, organi- 
zationally and individually, for the pro- 
motion of their economic interests. A 
larger number of technical employees 
than ever before are looking for organi- 
zation and need it.There is an even 
greater number who must be won over. 
This will require a persistent, energetic 
campaign, greater than has ever been 
undertaken. We are anxious to push 
such a campaign. 

We see the growth of such organiza- 
tions as the Society of Designing En- 
gineers, Architectural Guild, Society of 
Structural Steel Draftsmen, Technical 
Employees Association of New York 
Shipbuilding, and so forth, at present 
each going its own way. There are nu- 
merous such employee organizations 
all over the country. This shows that the 
technical employees are groping for or- 
ganization to protect them. We believe 
that if one unified national organization 
approached them, the chances of win- 
ning them over to unity are very promis- 
ing. The example in leadership which 
can be decided at this convention for 
these organizations will undoubtedly 
draw them and many others into the 
International. 


We believe that in the short period 
of our existence we have accomplished 
a fairly creditable job. Organization 
work is not easy in our field where the 
man have so little, if any, trade union 
consciousness. But persistent work of 
many devoted members, giving unsel- 
fishly of their time and effort, and con- 
tributing toward sending organizers in- 
to the field, have brought encouraging 
results. We have been instrumental in 
raising wages and improving working 
conditions in some dozen firms in in- 
dustry—as, Montgomery Ward (Chica- 
go) and General Electric (Philadelphia). 
We have been a factor in protecting 
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ADDRESSES 


the civil service standards in New York 
City and State, in Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and Chicago. We have succeeded 
in obtaining assistance for many men 
on relief and increasing the wage scale 
on WPA. In view of the low wages 
paid, large numbers on projects and in 
temporary government jobs, we have 
concentrated on a nationwide campaign 
to wipe out distress wages. Only this 
past month we won a notable victory 
in getting the principle of prevailing 
wages established for technical em- 
ployees, with substantial increases for 
7000 technical men in New York alone. 
All of this redounds to the betterment 
of technical men generally. We are pre- 
pared to bring what membership, ex- 
perience and financial assistance we 
have into the International, for further- 
ing this work. Parenthetically we may 
mention that, due to our recent success 
on WPA, the WPA men in New York 
have raised the sum of $2000 within 
three weeks to carry on, and our WPA 
membership is at present growing at a 
rapid rate. 

Not only is our negotiating commit- 
tee here, but we have called our Na- 
tional Executive Committee to meet in 
the organization, in order to have this 
personal contact with your executive 
council and delegates, and to facilitate 
this move for unity. You can understand 
that this committee will not be able to 
meet again for several months, and 
we believe it is desirable for both or- 
ganizations to reach a decision at this 
time. We have postponed a planned or- 
ganizational campaign of our own in 
deference to this meeting. 

Simply stated, our proposal is that 
the FAECT membership be accepted in 
its entirety, without discrimination, and 
that a committee be set up here to meet 
with us to work out any necessary de- 
tails so that before this convention is 
adjourned, unity will have been achieved. 

Let us answer some concrete objec- 
tions that have been made through your 
President, Mr. Rosemond, and_ also 
some of the most practical aspects of 
unity: We can give credit or blame for 
the formation of our organization to 
some 144 Civil Service men of New 
York City who were threatened with 
dismissal in 1932-1938, because of muni- 
cipal financial arrangements. They put 
up a fight against these dismissals and 
were instrumental in bringing together 
many other smaller groups for the for- 
mation of the FAECT. It is true, how- 
ever, that the general economic crisis 
has driven many technical men to seek 
organization for their protection. The 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


FAECT has been accused of being con- 
trolled by a “red” outfit. Whenever 
AFL unions act to defend the interests 
of their members, they are greeted with 
the same charges that are levelled 
against us. We wish to state that we 
have a democratic organization whoge 
policies are decide by the membership, 
There is no individual or clique that 
controls the organization. Discrimina- 
tion is forbidden by our constitution for 
any reason. We don’t question a man’s 
political affiliations and if he is an offi- 
cer all we ask is that he do his job. He 
is elected by the membership and is 
responsible to them. In advancing the 
economic betterment of our members, 
we have had recourse to regular trade 
union methods employed by other uni- 
ons of the AFL. In our work we have 
cooperated and worked with AFL trade 
unions in the skilled trades as well as 
among professionals. We made it a 
point at all times to let it be known 
that we are an independent trade union 
organization. We have worked with 
building trades groups, central labor — 
bodies and other union representatives 
on this basis for our mutual good. At 
the same time, we have conducted an 
educational campaign among our mem- 
bers to win them over to the idea of the 
benefits of AFL affiliation. 

Mention has been made of an old 
local of your International Federation 
which was dropped for non-payment of 
per capita. This organization disbanded 
several years ago. Perhaps 95% of our 
members, if not more, were never mem- 
bers of that organization. Similarly — 
with our officers—nationally and locally 
in New York, with the exception of 
one or two. 

On the question of dues: It has been 
the policy of our membership to have the 
dues as low as possible, consistent with 
the requirements of the organization. 
When our early low dues schedule of 
1933 was found inadequate, it was ad- 
vanced by a decision of the membership. 
At the present time we find a variation — 
in dues, with most of the members now 
paying $1.00. 

We are willing to meet all the re- 
quirements of your constitution, but we 
ask that consideration be given to this 
question on affiliation of a national body, 
since we have been informed by your 
president, that there is no specific pro- 
vision in your constitution dealing with 
this question, and since this is a matte? 
for a convention decision. We have built 
up our organization and naturally our — 
membership is a loyal one. Its decision 
to affiliate with the International Fed- 
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ration is the result of a collective 
pinion. In giving up independent orga- 
jization and assuming the responsibili- 
s of membership in your Federation, 
ir members expect that all will be 
aken in and given full rights with 
sour membership in accordance with 
four constitution. Our members do not 
want to leave our organization and, 
jndividuals, to join yours. They feel 
that the giving up of autonomy of inde- 
endent existence should be predicated 
m respect for the collective decision 
aken. As a national organization we 
gave some locals that favor affiliation, 
thers that do not. Being a democratic 
prganization, the majority opinion is 
espected. It would be impossible to 
ing all of the members into the Inter- 
national by leaving it.up to each local 
0 take action for itself. Therefore, we 
propose that our national organization 
be taken in at this convention. 


What we seek is nothing new to the 
abor movement. May we point out the 
eries of amalgamations that have been 
yoing on in dozens of unions through- 
out the country. We need only mention 
e International Association of Ma- 
inists which took in the Independent 
etal Trades Workers Unions and simi- 
larly the Transport Workers Union, the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Uni- 
m which took in the independent union 
of public utility employees. These uni- 
fications were effected on the basis of 
issueing membership books to members 
of good standing, upon paying of the 
egular dues. Similar arrangements 
sould be made in our case, as was made 
m these two large international A. of 
. L. unions, 


In cities where the are no locals of 
four organization such as Rochester, the 
Federation chapter would become a lo- 
al of the International. In cities where 
you have locals, our membership would 
become part of those locals.. New York, 
Nerhaps, is a special case because of the 
varied industries involved. The members 
‘ould be constituted in one or possibly 
hore locals after your committee stu- 
lied the problem and made its recom- 
nendation. In’ New York City there 
re about 7000 WPA workers who are 
earning from $1440 minimum up to 
3600, many of whom have been work- 
ng on various projects for a period of 
about three years. These rates are equal 
to Civil Service rates. These employees 
Want to be part of the International 
Mederation and, where found desirable, 
Separate locals should be set up. In 
icago your local has its membership 
Civil Service, Municipal and State, 
na ving an unusually high rate of initi- 
m fee and dues. Our local is almost 
Mtirely instituted in industry and it 
might be advisable to set up a-new 
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local for this group. In the other cities 
organizational arrangements would be 
worked out by the committee. We are 
making this proposal of effecting unity 
as a guide to the steps to be taken. If 
other points of difference arise, a com- 
mitteee set up here could resolve them 
and achieve unity. 


We trust that this convention will 
vote favorably on our suggestion for im- 
mediate unification. If this should not 
be the case, we expect to continue our 
organization and to do whatever we 
can for the economic improvement of 
technical employees. We shall continue 
to seek the cooperation of your organi- 
zation, the trade union movement and 
the other technical employee organiza- 
tions. We shall not cease to strive for 
unity we believe so essential. 


That there are differences among us, 
no one will attempt to dispute. In all 
trade unions there is a varied member- 
ship, with different political opinions, 
religious beliefs, etc. What we seek to 
do is not to accentuate differences, but 
to find the important basic economic and 
professional issues on which we agree, 
in order to work towards affecting 
strong organization in our professions. 


Perhaps members here will have other 
objections to raise. We should be very 
glad to hear them and to answer any 
specific question regarding our organi- 
zation and our work. We are confident 
that, upon your consideration of the 
whole question, you will find common 
grounds for work with us in a unified 
organization. Many of you have been 
in the trade union movement for years 
and will know the need for unity. 


We can meet at any time today with 
your committee. While we will be in 
session with our national committee 
Saturday and Sunday, we are prepared 
to suspend our sessions when you find 
it necessary to call upon us. May we 
thank you for the privilege of the floor 
at this convention. 


HE convention of the International 

Federation of Technical Engineers’, 
Architects’ and Draftsmens’ Unions in 
answer to the proposal of the Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians for affiliation went on re- 
cord as follows: 


“In reference to the presentation made 
by the spokesman of the F.A.E.C.T. ad- 
vocating amalgamation, it seems that 
their principle objection is toward cer- 
tain organization charges such as ini- 
tiation fees, etc. 

Since these charges are not made in 
the case of those applying for a charter, 
there. is no reason for apprehension on 


this score. Therefore ,the committee 
unanimously recommends that affilia- 
tion proceedure as required under our 
law (Article 14, Section 2) be resorted 
to by the membership of the F.A.E.C.T. 
who desire to become affiliated with our 
International. It is our opinion that the 
above quoted law provides all the ne- 
cessary requirements for those who de- 
sire to affilate themselves with our or- 
ganization in the regular manner and no 
further or specific rules are necessary 
to make affiliation of this particular 
group practical. 


EFERENCE to Article XIV, Sec. 2 
discloses the fact that, “Seven Wage 
workers of any calling within the juris- 
diction of the Federation who are favor- 
able to trade unions and are not organ- 
ized, and not members of anybody affili- 
ated with this Federation, and who will 
subscribe to this Constitution, shall have 
the power to form a local.” 


Under this provision all FAECT 
chapters or groups of seven or over 
would be eligible for membership in the 
IFTEADU and will be granted charters 
upon application, and in accordance with 
other provisions of the Constitution. 

Further investigation reveals that in- 
itiation fees are waived for groups ap- 
plying for charters, and that, upon ap- 
proval of any group applying for a 
charter, “A fee of thirty (30) dollars 
shall be charged for certication of af- 
filiation with this Federation, this fee to 
cover the expense of furnishing a 
charter, seal and other necessary equip- 
ment [Art. VII, Sec. 1 (b)]. 


Section 1 (a) of Art. VII provides 
for, “A per-capita tax from all the af- 
filiated Locals, which shall be sixty cents 
per member per month of all dues col- 
lected.” 


Although Sec. 10 of the same article 
establishes monthly dues at, “no less 
than $1.25”, it was pointed out that a 
lower rate ($1.00 per month) prevails 
in some of the IFTEADU locals. 


In essence, all FAECT Chapters ap- 
plying for charters would pay a thirty 
dollar certification fee, no individual in- 
itiation fees, and should establish dues 
sufficient to leave enough for local oper- 
ating after the deduction of sixty cents 
per-capita tax. 


Our Negotiating Committee reported 
to the Executive Conference where all 
considerations were reviewed and on the 
basis of the above conditions affiliation 
was accepted. The decision was made 
with but one reservation—that no chap- 
ter be excluded. 


(Continued on page 14) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL CONFERENCE REPORTS 


HE main purpose in holding the Na- 

tional Executive Committee meeting 
in Newport, R. I., Sept. 19, was to facil- 
itate a decision on any possible agree- 
ment reached between our Negotiating 
Committee and the Convention of the 
IFTEADU, being held there at the time. 
The results achieved justify the original 
decision of the national office. The agree- 


ment on affiliation with the international 
union which will be found in other pages, 
was formally approved by the National 
Committee. It was decided to send a field 
organizer or national officer to our 
chapters to discuss the significance of 
the decision and questions regarding 
terms of affiliation locally and national- 
ly. Special emphasis will be laid on the 
relationship between affiliation and an 
organizational drive to bring additional 
numbers into the AFofL along with us. 

While the report of the treasurer was 
very encouraging, it is imperative that 
all members pay their national assess- 
ment in order to carry out this decision. 

The secretary’s report brought the 


good news of the imminent formation of 
a chapter in Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ties, Long Island, and in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The Long Island, Westches- 
ter and Rochester Chapters are laying 
a program for obtaining prevailing 
rates of pay on WPA, outside of New 
York City. The success of the New York 
campaign in establishing prevailing 
wages has spurred’ all the chapters 
where there are WPA men. Bro. Kor- 
nacker reported that the situation in 
Chicago is very favorable at the present 
time for launching a membership drive 
in private industry. The National Com- 
mittee voted to help the Chapter finan- 
cially in subsidizing an organizer to in- 
crease the gains made in private indus- 
try there. 

A lively discussion was held, clarify- 
ing our position toward unions affiliated 
with the CIO. The CIO was not consid- 
ered a “dual” movement to the AFofL, 
since all locals of the CIO still remain 
in all central labor bodies, and any co- 
operation or help we might be seeking, 
would come primarily through these 
bodies. The following motion was 


HIGH-LIGHTS OF DISCUSSION 


AFofL POLL -- ClO -- LABOR PARTY 


T will be of interest to our members 

to learn the vote of our various chap- 
ters in regard to AFofL affiliation. The 
largest recorded vote was cast in the 
New York Chapter, where 98% voted for 
affiliation. The New York Chapter was 
one of the chapters which empowered the 
negotiating committee to make the best 
possible arrengements without requiring 
a resubmission of the question for an- 
other referendum. 

All other chapters voted overwhelming- 
ly for affiliation with the AFofL. The 
Chicago, Rochester and Washington 
Chapters made reservations—while they 
voted for affiliation, the majority in Ro- 
chester and Chicago voted that there be 
no change from the principles of our con- 
stitution. 

Sixty-one per cent of those voting in the 
Washington Chapter were in favor of de- 
ferring action of affiliation until the situ- 
ation in regard to the CIO is cleared up. 
This was the result of confusion on part 
of the members in regard to our relation- 
ship with the CIO and the status of the 
CIO. The question was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the National Executive Meet- 
ing, where the following points were 
brought out. 

1.) The CIO was not set up as an in- 
dependent Federation of Labor. 
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2.) Unions affiliated with the CIO con- 
tinue to retain their seats in Central La- 
bor Bodies, and it is through these bodies 
that our chapters, which we expect will 
become AFofL locals, will function. 

3.) We will cooperate with all unions 
and seek their assistance in organizing 
technical men. 

4.) As far as our organization is con- 
cerned, we will endeavor to obtain the 
cooperation of all unions, including those 
in the CIO in our efforts to organize all 
technical men. Recent experiences in the 
RCA strike at Camden and in the ship- 
yards on Staten Island, have taught us 
that the Industrial Unions are ready to 
aid us and prefer that we organize tech- 
nical men in our union. 

5.) The object of the CIO is primarily 
to organize unorganized workers in the 
mass production industries. 

Another question which has provoked a 
great deal of discussion and possible mis- 
understanding in the chapters, is the 
question of permitting chapters to en- 
dorse or affiliate to a labor party where 
there is a desire on the part of its mem- 
bers. Chicago and Rochester voted 
against this proposal. The Boston Chap- 
ter recorded no vote at all. 

It is interesting to point out that we 
are far behind all AFofL unions on this 


JULES KORCHIEN 
National Secretary 


passed: That we seek the cooperation of 
all trade unions to help us organize into 
FAECT for the purpose of bringing as 
many technical workers as possible into 
the IFTEADU. 

The discussion on the prepared state- 
ment of the New York Chapter, request- 
ing permission to affiliate with the 
American Labor Party, brought the pro- 
posal of an amendment to Article I, 
Section 4 of our Constitution, to be re- 
submitted to all chapters. The amend- 
ment reads as follows: A Chapter may 
support, or affiliate with, a political la- 
bor party, organized by the trade unions 
of its particular city or state, provided 
the Chapter has submitted the proposal 
for such support or affiliation to its 
membership through a referendum, and 
favorably passed upon by a majority or 
2% vote as previously determined by the 
Chapter. 

It was pointed out that our union was 
behind the AFofL as far as progressive 
action in this respect is concerned. Even 
the most conservative unions in New 
York have endorsed the American Labor 
Party of that state. 


score. In New York State, where the 
American Labor Party has been formed, 
practically all other unions have voted 
affiliation and support to this labor 
party. 

We believe it is undemocratic to bind 
one group facing a particular situation 
by decision of another group. The essen- 
tial point is missed when one believes 
the Labor Party is the creation of an- 
other political machine rather than a 
party of independent political action of 
labor in bringing the trade-union pro- 
gram into the political field. It is as 
much a mistake to consider the Labor 
Party movement in the same light as 
the old-time political parties as to dis- 
miss it as simply a gesture of “rad- 
icals.” 

It is also a mistake to believe that 
endorsement of the Labor Party binds 
every member of the union to vote the 
Labor ticket. This is of course impos- 
sible. It is a sign of maturity on the 
part of the labor movement when the 
majority of its members fight for trade- 
union rights in the political arena as 
well as the economic field. We hope that 
the discussion will continue in an honest 
and open manner without vindictiveness 
for the good of unorganized as well as 
organized technical mén. 


THE BULLETIN—FAEOT 


gN the last issue of the BULLETIN, we 
| announced the victory won by the New 
York technical men on WPA in the of- 
ficial recognition of the principle of pre- 
yailing wages on WPA projects. In- 
creased pay checks ranging from $25 to 
$50 per month for some 6,000 architects 
‘and engineers on the projects are now 
a reality. 

However, one serious fly in the oint- 
ment has appeared. The statement of 
New York Administrator Somervell to 
the Federation Committee indicated that 
all of the 6,900 technical men on WPA 
would share in these increases. Later 
developments have shown a decided hitch 
as concerns the 900 men on the so-called 
“service” or 30-hour projects. 


Our Prevailing Wage Committee had 
taken at face value the Administrator’s 
statement that the 30-hour men and 
the chemists would receive increases 
“proportionate to those given the 39-hour 


_ When the new rates went into effect, 
he 30-hour men received no increases. 
Our committee investigated but could 
get no definite word from the Adminis- 


Settlement of the grim four-week 
strike of 9,000 RCA-Victor employees 
produced a situation in which our Phila- 
delphia Chapter was able to play a valu- 
able supporting role to the United Elec- 
trical and Radio Workers. 


_A poll had been ordered by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to deter- 
Mine who the bargaining agency should 
be to represent the striking workers. 
Slick tactics by RCA were nullified 
chiefly because the Federation was able 
to prove that it, and not the company 
union, representing the RCA engineers, 
designers and draftsmen. Largely as a 
result of this stand, the company was 
prevented from mobilizing non-voting 
ied workers against the U E & 
2 

‘Substantial gains were made by the 
production workers after a strike marked 
by exceptional police brutality and by 
mass arrests of hundreds of strikers. Ex- 
rbitant bail totalling hundreds of thou- 


ands of dollars was set for those ar- 
ested. 


RCA employed General Hugh Johnson 
© handle its end of the strike. It was 
€paid when the Gcneral surreptitiously 
erted a stipulation into the settlement 
use on the election which operates. 
* is was to the effect that the majority 
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MORE WORK AND MORE PAY 


tration as to what was intended for 
these projects. Finally, it became clear 
that the purpose was to nullify the in- 
creases for the 30-hour men by paying 
them the “prevailing” rate per hour and 
shortening the work week, thus keep- 
ing the total amount the same. 

The Chapter immediately went into 
action. The 30-hour men were assem- 
bled, a strong committee was formed, 
letters and telegrams of protest were 
sent from every project in which we 
have Federation members and several 
conferences held with Administration 
officials, including the Administrator. It 
was pointed out that, in the majority of 
the 30-hour projects, the same degree of 
technical skill was required as on others, 
that men on a 30-hour schedule worked 
alongside 89-hour men and that the dis- 
tinction was purely an arbitrary one. 
The men concerned supplemented these 
arguments with briefs submitted from 
their individual projects, reinforced by 
statements from the sponsors of their 
projects. 

From the moment this issue was 
raised, responsible members of the WPA 
section of the Federation have realized 
that the interests not only of the nine 


EDERATION WORK IN RCA 


of all eligible voters should determine the 
sole collective bargaining agency. This 
was in contrast to the ruling on the Act: 
that the majority of those voting in the 
election should determine the bargaining 
agency. Nevertheless, the agreement put 
the conduct of the election up to the 
NLRB and subject to the Board’s ruling. 
Through this trickery, the company 
tried to build up as large a group of 
eligibles as possible. The company union, 
faithful performer of the company dirty 
work, was used for this purpose at the 
Labor Board hearing to determine the 
rules governing the election. It Was 
here that the Federation stepped in. 


At first, the Federation tried to in- 
volve the technical force in the election, 
if not in the strike. But, sensing the 
danger that the production workers who 
had fought for organization on the 
picket line would be snowed under by 
the vote of a large group of salesmen 
and office-workers and by the scabs 
which the company had manouvred into 
eligibility, the Federation fought to ex- 
clude the vote of the technical force 
from the poll. : = 

In taking this stand the Federation 
presented a statement demonstrating 
that it was “the only rightful represen- 
tative of the engineers, draftsmen and 


hundred 80-hour men but also the 39- 
hour men were at stake. A dangerous 
precedent will have been created if the 
Administration’s program is permitted 
to go through. An opening will be pro- 
vided if either 39-hour projects can be 
put on a 30-hour schedule or men from 
39-hour projects can be transferred to 
others on the shorter schedule. In this 
manner our hard earned victory would, 
in a large measure be nullified, although 
the Administration could still claim it 
was adhering to the principle of the pre- 
vailing wage. 

As a result of this vehement protest, 
the Administration has created a Pre- 
vailing Wage Committee of engineers on 
its staff to investigate this question 
from the numerous angles preesented by 
our committee. At present, our com- 
mittee report has been completed and is 
now in the Administrator’s hands. Its 
contents have not been divulged, but a 
decision has been promised for Friday, 
September 25. 

In the meantime, our committee is 
pressing for a final meeting with the 
Administrator before he makes his deci- 
sion with a strong probability that this 
interview will be granted. 


designers employed at the RCA-Victor 
plant.” On the issue of the violation of - 
NRA codes, the statement submitted by. 
the Philadelphia Chapter disclosed that 
in 1935 it had represented the technical 
employees before the National Recov- 
ery Administration. The Employees 
Committee Plan (company union), on 
the other hand, had not only never rep- 
resented the technical employees, but 
had even refused to represent them. The 
Federation’s statement contained a copy 
of a letter in which such a point-blank 
refusal was made. It declared, “Follow- 
ing this abrupt refusal to handle a 
genuine grievance, the draftsmen con- 
tacted the FAECT. Their grievance 
was acted upon and rectified. At no 
time since has the company union made 
any attempt to take up their com- 
plaints.” 

“Tf any group contests the claim of 
the FAECT to represent the draftsmen, 
engineers and designers of the RCA- 
Victor Plant,” said the Federation in 
conclusion, “it is the wish of the FAECT 
and its members in the RCA-Victor 
Plant that the question shall be settled 
by a poll of technical men only.” 

After hearing the case of the United 
Electrical and Radio Workers, the La- 
bor Board presented a question which 
’ (Continued on page 11). 
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WHAT HAPPENED 


British Scientists Trim Beards 


As though prodded with a needle out 
of their lethargy of decades, British 
scientific societies awoke the other day 
and gave themselves and the average 
layman some facts to think about. Scene 
of this extraordinary meeting was 
Blackpool, England. The occasion, the 
annual meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
meeting for the first time since its amal- 
gamation with the British Science Guild. 
For 30 years the Guild and Association 
waged polite conflict on the relation of 
science and scientists to society. The 
Asosciation, conservative, even reaction- 
ary, fought hard to keep its science pure 
—so pure in fact that in 1927 it seri- 
ously considered a ten years’ suspen- 
sion of research and the cessation of all 
discovery till the world “could catch its 
breath and assimilate what had been 
achieved.” More recently at its meet- 
ing in York a few years ago the Associ- 
ation voted not to consider social impli- 
cations of science. In the meantime mal- 
contents with the Association’s die hard 
policy began to join the more liberal 
British Science Guild. But a rising tide 
of protest caused by the immediate men- 
ace of fascism in England and the dread 
of war finally won out. First the Asso- 
ciation officially amalgamated with the 
British Science Guild. Now at its joint 
meeting, the largest in its history, Brit- 
ish chemists, biologists and engineers 
dared to speak out boldly. 

Gray bearded professors, world lead- 
ers in their fields, squarely took issue 
with industry and government for “its 
failure to grasp the potentialities of 
science, to cultivate research, to utilize 
science for the advancement of peace 
and culture and not for destruction and 
war. Openly they expressed the opinion 
“that they had been exploited by in- 
dustry.” Fascism which stifled free re- 
search and saw in science only a power- 
ful and terrific war weapon for the de- 
struction of peoples was the menace 
against which they now fought. 

In a frontal attack before the larg- 
est group of hearers that ever gathered 
to hear any one scientist in his special- 
ty, England’s foremost anthropologist, 
Sir Cyril Fox smashed the Nazi and 
fascist political conception of race. 
“There is abundant evidence,” said Sir 
Cyril, “to show that differences between 
peoples are due entirely to their history, 
tradition and culture, and no scientific 
evidence whatever that they are due to 
different heredities.” This is true, he 
stated of the supposed differences be- 
tween white and black peoples. Earlier 
assertions. of inferior intellectuality and 
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consequent uneducability of Negroes has 
now been strongly challenged on the 
results of mental tests. On the basis of 
intelligence tests there is no ground for 
considering Negroes inferior in any re- 
spect. Still less is there any scientific 
evidence for superior intelligence among 
any European peoples and earlier re- 
searches in this connection are now dis- 
avowed by the very authorities who con- 
ducted them.” 


Dollar-Measured Science 

But while British scientists told 
British industry where they stood and 
what they wanted, American industry 
at a meeting of the Division of Chem- 
ical Education of the American Chem- 
ical Society was equally explicit on 
“what industry wants of its chemists.” 
It became clear during the course of the 
meeting that what industry did not 
want of “its” chemists was any profound 
interest in the advancement of science. 
Emile F. duPont, personel manger of the 
E. I. duPont de Nemours and Co., who 
ought to know, criticized the young 
graduate as “comprehending too little 
of the economic aspects of his work. “It 
is still true,” he added, “that industri- 
alists must think in terms of income and 
outgo, in terms of sales revenue and 
costs. The student can hardly learn too 
soon that the dollar sign is an unwritten 
but potent factor in every industrial 
chemist’s education.” 

At the same meeting American Cyan- 
amid Company’s vice president, Walter 
S. Landis, declared that industry “wants 
the college to furnish it with a rating on 
personality that is somewhere near as 
precise as a rating on mathematics.” 
The days of “rugged chemical individu- 
alism,” he held, are over. “For this rea- 
son the graduate must be prepaid in per- 
sonality as well as in scientific knowl- 
edge. Colleges should establish a pro- 
gramed department responsible for de- 
veloping personality.” 


Boulder Dam Hums 


From the top of the highest dam in 
the world, 727 feet in height, thousands 
of spectators last week witnessed a man 
made waterfall, 13 feet higher than 
Niagara that poured from the two op- 
posite canyon walls of Boulder Dam. 
The world’s greatest power plant in the 
world’s largest concrete structure began 
to operate for the first time. Yet com- 
pared to its ultimate energy of 1,850,000 
horsepower this fall was only a driblet. 
It was only a 3,500 horsepower gener- 
ator that started humming merely to 
supply the needs of the dam and the 
Federal construction city there. 

On October 9th, one of the fifteen 


giant generators, each of which is cap- 
able of producing 115,000 horsepower, 
will start turning. This will send power 
300 miles away to Los Angeles. In addi- 
tion there will be two 55,000 horsepower 
generators in the final installation. 


The project, begun in 1928 under Con- 
gressional act will serve as a means of 
flood control, power generation, reclama- 
tion and water supply. Electricity will 
flow from the project over a vast area 
of the Southwest reaching 300 miles into 
metropolitan areas of California. 


AFofL Says Employment Lags 
Behind Business 

Scanning results of a joint study con- 
ducted by the Departments of Labor and 
Agriculture, the American Federation of 
Labor in its monthly business survey for 
September asked, “31% of the families 
in New Orleans showed they did not 
spend enough for food to obtain an ade- 
quate diet at minimum cost. In Bir- 
mingham it was found that 43% of the 
families did not spend enough for the 
minimum diet. What hope do recent 
good business prospects hold out for 
workers and families in these income 
groups?” The answer,” says the AFofL 
survey, “is that these people will gain 
on the whole very little. 10,000,000 
are still without a place in our industry 
and business is now only 10% below 
normal, Employment gains are small 
when compared with this huge waste of 
man power. Workers’ income is ‘not 
rising fast enough to lift production in 
the consumer goods industries. Now is 
the time to make sure that workers’ 
buying power rises enough to sustain 
consumers’ industries. For, in the long 
run, the heavy industries, after they 
have made up the shortage of machinery 
and equipment, cannot continue high 
production unless consumers’ industries 
take the lead. Industrial profits are well 
above last year; the National City Bank 
reports the income of 285 firms as 62.6% 
above last year, and prospects are good 
for continued increase in profits. Indus- 
try can well afford to raise workers’ in- 
comes.” 


DURAND CASE— 
A NATIONAL ISSUE 
The case of Robert Durand, dis- 
missed by the Federal Power Com- 


mision last March, comes tp for hear- 
ing as we go to press Sept. 28th. 
Washington appeals to all Chapters 
to help defray debt incurred in their 
lengthy campaign. 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT — TECHNOLOGISTS 
AT POWER CONFERENCE 


LET THERE BE LIGHT* 


T is quite true as Herald Williams points out in his article 

“Larger Windows and Better Lighting” in the July BULLE- 
TIN, that the profit motive is responsible for the electrical 
industry’s efforts to raise standards of artificial ilumination. 
But the motive accounts also for much work in natural illumi- 
nation; for example, the research by Detroit Products Co. 
With our present productive relationships very little research 
is ever undertaken unless the return bids fair to be profitable. 


This general observation is offered because Mr. Williams 
seems to imply that natural illumination is preferable to the ar- 
tificial because economic interests are stronger in the case of the 
latter. Commercial exploitation does not make a product tech- 
nically undesirable. On the contrary, technical superiority usu- 
ally makes the product more desirable and hence more subject 
to exploitation. These are problems of economic control which 
call for an economic solution; as members of society the tech- 
nicians cannot afford to ignore the economic implications, Tech- 
nically, however, the issue is not artificial lighting versus na- 
tural lighting, but rather the question: What is the best illum- 
ination for each specific need? The answer involves a consid- 
eration of several factors—light production, light control, light 
specification. 


Fortunately the sun’s radiation is free for the taking but 
its use presents certain difficulties. In passing through the at- 
mosphere is diffused over the whole sky in the form of day- 
light. The intensity of daylight varies enormously, from the 
intense glare of the sun itself to a virtually complete absence 
by night. Even north light, commonly thought of as constant, 
varies considerably, according to the time and the season as well 
as the latitude and altitude of the place of observation. Passing 
clouds, atmospheric pollution and other obstructions likewise 
affect the light. This extreme variability complicates the pro- 
blem of control. 


Sometimes the direct admission of the sunlight is desired 
(e. g. hospital solaria). Often it is not (e. g. industrial buildings 
and factories) and such devices as blinds, shutters, glare re- 
ducers and ridge canopies are utilized to shut out the offending 
excess of light. Perhaps because England has so little sunshine 
—the meteorological records show a general average of about 
two hours of cloud for every hour of sunshine—isolation} has 
received more attention among British architects than among 
Americans. A special study of the orientation of buildings was 
made a few years ago by a committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architectst and by the Building Research Station. A 
by-product of this work was the Dufton-Beckett Heliodon, a 
Simple instrument that reproduces exactly the incidence of 
Sunshine upon a building for a given condition. A similar appa- 
ratus has been introduced in this country by Henry Wright 
for studies at the Columbia School of Architecture. 


The use of windows to admit ordinary daylight presents 
another complexity. Windows traditionally have performed 
Several functions—observation and ventilation as well as light- 
ing. Each function, if analyzed separately, would bring forth 
an-entirely different design in fenestration. Let us, for the 
Sake of simplicity, ignore the design of windows as “observa- 
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K-TALK 


FALL FROM ‘‘HIGH TECHNICAL PLANE” 


THEODORE LARSON 


tion ports” and “air vents” and consider them only as “luminous 
panels” in the sidewalls. 


The luminosity depends on the quantity and quality of sky 
visible from any given point in any given room. This daylight 
is further conditioned by the transmission value of the window 
glass. A 6-months accumulation of dirt will reduce the illumi- 
nation to about one half (W. C. Randall), Reflected light from 
inside and outside will increase the illumination. 


Much data useful in calculating window sizes which will 
provide desired levels of illumination for different conditions, 
regional and seasonal, can be found in Public Health Bulletin 
218: Studies in Hlumination—Daylight in Buildings.” ** 


It is not enough merely to get an adequate amount of light. 
The distribution must be uniform. Sharp contrasts—gloom and 
glare—are disturbing and should be eliminated. ; 


Light coming through windows falls off rapidly in intensity 
towards the back of the room. When luminous panels are used 
in the sidewalls, it has been found that 44 to 73% of the total 
area of the horizontal working plane receives less than average 
illumination. (H. H. Higbie and W. W. Bychinsky). This means 
that a minimum rather than an average condition should be de- 
signed for, otherwise much of the room occupancy will have in- 
sufficient lighting even though the average illumination over 
the room is adequate. 


This account of daylight complexities is necessarily abbre- 
viated, but it may perhaps serve to emphasize the tempera- 
mental nature of solar radiation. Artificial light sources, on the 
other hand, are constant and more flexible although, as Mr. Wil- 
liams correctly points out in his paper, ordinary artificial light 
does not match natural light in either quality or quantity. 
Nevertheless, current experiments with lamps of specific color 
output and intensity—mercury vapor lamps, capillary lamps, 
fluorescent lamps, even “black” lamps involving invisible radia- 
tion and fluorescent wall surfaces—show that it is possible, 
though not as yet always commercially practical, to go beyond 
anything that can be done with natural light. 


Should the designer then, because of this greater flexibility 
and ease of control, go in for windowless buildings and rely 
only on artificial light sources? Not necessarily, if other struc- 
tural requirements do not prohibit the use of daylight. The solar 
rays cost nothing although their proper use may involve ex- 
pensive fenestration. Artificial illumination can be used to sup- 
plement the natural to get a uniform distribution of light. 
With photoelectric cell control the lighting system can be co- 
ordinated so that as daylight fades the electric lights are 
turned on. 


ST SE Ee RT SN I TRS SE FASE SR TEI HV PUP STR 


* We asked Mr. Larson, Technical News Editor, ‘Architectural 
Record” for his opinion on the natural vs. artificial light question, Here 
it is.—Editors. 


7 This term should not be confused with “insulation.” 
~ Report published in Journal R.I.B.A., September 10, 1932. 


** Copies.can be obtained at 15 cents each from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


***See “Design for Environmental, Control” by K. Lundenberg Holm 
and C. Theodore Larson, Architectural Record, August 1936. 
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TEK- TALK 


It is more and more evident that the old beaux-arts prin- 
ciple of designing the fenestration for a pretty pattern on the 
facade can’t stand up under the increasing emphasis on struc- 
tural precision which is imposed by the increasing number of 
functional requirements involved in the operation of modern 
buildings. Window design cannot be solved by itself as an iso- 
lated detail. The issue is not whether there should be square 
windows or round windows or ribbon windows or no windows 
at all, but rather the more fundamental problem: what is the 
structural form to serve each desired condition of environ- 
ment? 

This question involves the specification of desired condi- 
tions as the starting point in design. Many factors besides light 
—heat, sound, atmospheric flow, all the various human activies, 
for instance—must be integrated in order to arrive at a scien- 


tific design synthesis. Out of such procedure entirely new and’ 


unthought of structural forms will doubtless evolve. 

The problem of structural design is so complex that any 
truly scientific solution necessarily goes beyond the solitary ef- 
forts of a single individual. Technological progress in design 
implies an increasing degree of collective enterprise. Much re- 
search is needed for the scientific specification of desirable living 
and working conditions. Information from many diverse fields 
of investigation has to be brought together, correlated and 
applied. 

In this task the Federation has a strategic advantage. Its 
members represent a wide range of industrial activity, and can 
bring forth an equally wide range of new technical information 
that will prepare the way for new structural designs. The 
Tek-Talk section of the BULLETIN offers an excellent medium 
for critical comment not possible elsewhere. 


TECHNOLOGISTS FALL FROM “HIGH TECHNICAL 


PLANE” DURING SEPTEMBER CONFERENCES 


September was remarkable for its fierce but bloodless con- 
flicts in technological conferences. 

At Washington, D. C., guerilla warfare broke out in the 
auditoria where the 2,000 delegates to the Third World Power 
Conference were assembled, while at Blackpool, England, mem- 
bers of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in their annual meeting, made attacks on constituted authority 
for its failure to grasp the potentialities of science, to cultivate 
research, to adapt the educational system to advances in science, 
to inculcate the cultural aspects of science and to recognize 
the fact that this is a scientific age. 


IRATE MAGNATES ARE HARRIED AT THIRD WORLD 
POWER CONFERENCE 


Trouble started at the World Power Conference when dis- 
cussion slipped from what utility magnates termed “a high 
technical plane” toward critical analysis of anti-scientifie but 
accredited business methods in the power industry. 

The conference met to consider the methods to be used for 
greatly increasing the use of electricity; the relation of the 
government to the power industry, the need to develop more 
generating capacity, the conservation of raw materials that 
produce electricity, the extension of the use of hydro-electric 
power, and many other related problems. 

It had evidently been imagined by visiting utility magnates 
that discussions would be technical in their sense, i. e. there 
would be talk of all the mechanical gadgets that go into the 
production of electricity, but no adverse comment whatever on 
profitable financial gadgets that make its cheap and therefore 
widespread distribution an impossibility. Great was the dismay 
therefore when, in his paper, Judge Robert E. Healy of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission spoke as follows:— 


“The experience of the last few years leads to the conclusion that. 
generally speaking, holding companies which are not in the first tier 
above the operating companies, or which are not necessary to hold 
together an efficient integrated system, do more harm than good.” 

“As to the future, it will undoubtedly see electricity used to an 


extent not now envisioned. The future of the privately owned utility 
company depends to a great degree on whether a fair and easily work- 
able method of rate regulation can be developed, and upon the indus- 
try’s success in completely freeing itself from the hands of the jugglers 
of finance and devoting itself more to the production and sale of gas 
and electricity and less to the production and sale of securities.” 


Deeply deploring Mr. Healy’s stand, Max Frederick Horn, 
representing the Belgian Government and one of the best known 
holding eompany executives in Europe, saw in the holding com- 
pany the “salvation” of utilities ‘the world over.. 
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COMPETITIVE BUILDING OF PUBLIC POWER PLANTS 
HELD ONLY SURE MEANS OF RATE REDUCTION 


Further deploring was done by utility magnates when 
Maurice P. Davidson, former New York City Commissioner of 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, recalled Mayor LaGuardia’s 
efforts to secure lower rates for municipal energy in 1934 and 
asserted that the utilities refused to reduce the rates. ‘“There- 
after,” Mr. Davidson said, “plans were devised and a power 
plant designed to supply the City of New York with its own 
electricity. This threat of public competition resulted in a 40 
percent reduction in rates for public buildings, substantial re- 
ductions in street lighting costs and a reduction of about 
$9,000,000 in the rates charged private consumers.” Mr. David- 
son summed up the New York City situation as it is viewed 
through the eyes of the LaGuardia administration, in the fol- 
lowing language: 

1. “Regulation of electric rates by the Public Service Commission 
has not been effective in bringing about the rate forms and levels which 


permit abundant use. The general myth that the Public Service Com- 
mission has the power to control rates is without foundation.” 


2. “The utility companies have been able to ensnarl any com- 
mission attempts at even minor reductions in the hopeless entanglement 
of regulatory procedure. This means that the companies maintain rates 
which, in their opinion, will produce the largest proit for the least 
supply of energy.” 


3. Rate reductions in the past have only been made to the extent 
that they were acceptable to the companies. They were largely the 
result of voluntary action on the part of the utilities.” 


4. “The threat of public competition produces an immediate and 
salutary effect on the rate policies of the companies.” 


5. ‘Rate control by public competition will not only be more 
effective but will eliminate the large costs of valuations and expert 
testimony from the expense accounts of the companies. The expense of 
regulatory procedure is now being paid by consumers in rates and by 
the general public in taxes.” 

With Mr. Davidson’s speech, the guerilla warfare began. 
Mr. John C. Dalton of the British delegation, and manager of 
the County of London Electric Supply came rushing to the 
defense of widow-and-orphan owners of utility stocks and 
sniped at Mr. Davidson from behind his paper. Mr. Dalton 
terminated his speech with a plea that “the millions of small 
investors in our stocks” be protected from “politicians” like Mr. 
Davidson. 

At the annual meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Blackpool, England, chemists, bio- 
logists and engineers broke through the narrow technical bound- 
aries that have hitherto hemmed in their discussions and vig: 
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orously attacked anti-social exploitation of their products of 
research by industry and fascist states. 

Sir A. Daniel Hall, scientific adviser to the Ministry of 
Agriculture said: 

‘Science means power. It has given no consideration to 
whom that power should be entrusted and to what end it should 
be used. The acceleration of productive means has led to over- 
production and unemployment.” 

“New developments of war methods put appalling powers 
of destruction into the hands of governments, and the greatest 
of all dangers lies in the temptation now offered to those who 
wield this scientific power. Once having gained control of the 
machinery, they can wipe out any further exercise of the pop- 
ular will.” 

“Of old, every autocracy ended in revolution. What chance 
has an uprising today against machine guns and gas bombs?” 

Because of the abuses of its discoveries, for which research 
itself is not responsible, he pleaded for the organization of men 
of science “to make their point of view prevail.” 

He said he realized that interference with governmental 
processes was alien to their temperament and that scientists 
preferred to remain in their laboratories to make discoveries 
and not concern themselves with the application of these same 
discoveries to achieve unsocial ends. However, “to continue in 
this frame of mind,” he declares, “is to accept slavery.” 

Professor J. C. Philip, brilliant president of the chemical 
section of the British Association for the Advance of Science, 
was no less combative. He welcomed the signs of restlessness 
among scientific workers and declared: 

“They are increasingly impatient at the extent to which 
their knowledge is made to serve inhuman ends.” 

Professor Philip even dared to wonder whether the “My 
country, right or wrong” kind of patriotism was compatible 
with the spirit of science. 
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(Continued from page 7) 

they considered very serious, namely: 
“Tf the industrial union does not repre- 
sent the white collar workers, who 
does?” If an official representative of 
the A. F. of L. or of the Bookkkeepers, 
Stenographers and Accountants Union 
had been there, he might have been in 
position to answer it. As it was, the 
Federation’s conclusive answer for tech- 
nical employees served also as an an- 
Swer for all non-production employees. 
The Labor Board ruled that only those 
employees recommended for eligibility 
by the US & RW would be eligible to 
vote. 

At RCA, therefore, the problem of 
how we are to organize the technical 
men from the point of organizational 
form is settled. The union is helping us, 
by giving contracts, etc., to organize 
them into the Federation. This group 
as it grows, will do its own negotiating 
with the management, with the question 
o£ support from the Industrial Union 
taken up as each issue arises, and with 
4 constant attempt to coordinate the ac- 
tivity of the two groups. 
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TEK- TALK 


“Impelled by patriotic motives,’ he said, “most scientists 


have put themselves freely at the disposal of the State in time 
of need. But many are hesitating to admit that patriotism must 
always override considerations of humanity.” 

“Whatever be our individual attitude in this matter it is 
time for chemists and scientists in general to throw their weight 
into the scale against the tendencies now dragging science and 
civilization down and debasing our heritage of intellectual and 
spiritual values.” 

These fervid words were received not in silence but with 
resounding applause. 


NEW FORM IN CONCRETE 


MARKET HALL OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND 


THE MAIN HALL UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


oh 


WE SEE BY THE PAPERS 


DESIGN FOR DYING: 


We have never run across a more bit- 
ter indictment of the technician’s help- 
lessness in the modern world, or a bet- 
ter argument for his allying himself 
with other progressive forces, than was 
a recent meeting of the Royal Institute 
of Architects in London. Assembled to 
hear Col. William Garforth of the Home 
Office speak on “Principles of Atr-Raid 
Protection,’ RIBA must have been 
startled to learn that, in fact, there were 
none. Col. Garforth warned the assem- 
bled architects that, due to “the great 
advances in the design of aeroplanes, 
instruments and technique of bombing 
... the air bombardment of the future 
would be very different from anything 
which took place in the last war.” Then, 
in measured terms of understatement, he 
proceeded to enumerate the three types 
of bombs which presumably would be 
used—incendiary, gas and high explo- 
sive, the damage each would do and the 
protective measures available. 


The incendiary bomb, said the Col- 
onel, will vary in weight from 2 to 60 
lb. The smaller sizes—which he predict- 
ed would be most popular because they 
were cheapest—will penetrate all usual 
forms of roofing and will continue to 
burn for 10 minutes. (Since they gener- 
ate their own oxygen they cannot be ex- 
tinguished.) The architect anxious to 
protect his client against them can spe- 
cify a 6” concrete roof; but the cheapest 
method would be to spread dry earth on 
the attic floor and provide a bucket, 
long-handled shovel and goggles for their 
removal. 

He admitted that the gas bomb was a 
little more difficult to handle, architect- 
urally speaking. Coming in two types— 
persistent and non-persistent—they may 
range from 2 to 250 lbs. in weight. Gas 
masks would, of course, protect the in- 
dividual. (He wished to say that the 
Government was doing all in its power 
to protect the civil population. It had, 
for instance, required that all masks on 
sale must bear the Government trade 
mark—though, of course, “people were 
not forced to buy any gas mask.”) But 
gas-proof rooms were complicated and 
expensive gas-proof housing out of the 
question. 

As for the high explosive bomb, Col- 
onel Garforth frankly told RIBA there 
was practically nothing the architect 
could do to protect his client. Available 
in sizes up to 3,000 lb., this bomb also 
comes in two styles: one designed to ex- 
plode on contact and one designed to 
penetrate deeply into any structure be- 
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fore explosion. Against the former Lon- 
don might be protected by a slab 5-ft. 
of highly reinforced concrete. But 
against the latter type—whose armored 
noses will penetrate anything above 
ground—only shelters buried from 50 
to 75 ft. underground or basements pro- 
tected with concrete slabs 15 ft. thick 
would prove effective. Warned the Col- 
onel: “As both of these forms of protec- 
tion are very costly it will, as a rule, 
not be possible to provide protection 
against direct hits” except in the case 
of bank vaults, “where such protection 
might not be out of the question.” 


However, ‘“air-raid-mindedness” for 
the architect should not stop here. He 
must revise his concepts of town- and 
city-planning to conform to these mod- 
ern realities. Schools, hospitals, factories 
must be dispersed and protected by cam- 
ouflage, trees, etc.: such buildings might 
even be equipped with their own smoke- 
screen machines, though that again 
would be “costly.” Shelters and gas- 
proof rooms must be placed at strategic 
points, while “excellent protection can 
be obtained in shelter trenches 7 ft. deep 
with passageways 2 ft. wide.” England, 
in short, must be protected from the air 
—wherever it was not too expensive; 
and the architect should realize that the 
lives of thousands of their countrymen 
‘“Snay depend on their labors in this di- 
rection.” 


The RIBA members, according to re- 
ports, were of two minds about Col. Gar- 
forth’s talk. They were, of course, grate- 
ful; but Mr. Thomas E. Scott thought 
they “might be forgiven if they went 
away from the meeting feeling that, 
after all, a bomb can do so much dam- 
age that it was not worth while to do 
anything about it.” However, with typ- 
ical British phlegm, he reminded the 
members that, “while it was impossible 
to turn each of the millions of houses in 
this country into a dug-out . . . they 
could not afford as a nation or as archi- 
tects and bujlders to add considerably 
to the cost of houses, but they could not 
atford as architects to ignore reasonable 
recommendations which might have the 
effect of saving some lives if war should 
come, particularly in view of the fact 
that giving effect to these recommenda- 
tions was not likely to cost much, if 
anything.” 


A further note of despair crept into 
the remarks of Mr. F. M. Fletcher, who 
said “that if this sort of thing came 
about he did not want to be in the world 
when it happened. It meant the end of 
... « civilization and humanity.” 


JEREMY BOYLE 


Mr. R. Coppock, Secretary, National 
Federation of Building Trades Oper- 
atives, was more realistic. He wished to 
know why the provision of gas masks 
was left to private manufacturers? 
(What if one lacked the money to buy 
a mask?) He also felt that instead of 
teaching school children air-raid drills, 
they should be taught to struggle for 
peace. Mr. Patrick Wilson pursued this 
line of reasoning even further: protec- 
tion against air raids was all very well, 
but what about the causes of them? It 
occurred to him that architects had also 
the duty of helping defeat the causes of 
Wart. <3 


Even these timid observations seemed 
definitely to nettle President Percy 
Thomas, in the chair. He sharply re- 
minded the assembly that “it was no use 
asking Col. Garforth to address the In- 
stitute on a technical matter if they 
were going to move the discussion into 
the region of politics.” Somewhat ob- 
scurely he insisted that “they were not 
there to discuss war and peace” but to 
see ‘whether there was not some little 
thing that they could do to improve the 
lot of the people if this terrible thing 
happened.” Having thus established the 
architect’s inability to act as a citizen. 
President Thomas left no doubt as to 
his own ability to act in the dictatorial 
fashion of an old-line trade union offi- 
cial. He called for a vote of thanks to 
the Colonel and brusquely adjourned the 
meeting. 


ONE THING A. R. FORGOT 


We got this out of the Architectural 
Record; they told us this was a modern 
housing development at Drancy, France. 
But what they forgot was that it’s work- 
er’s housing, built by the municipality at 
the demand of the trade unions, and that 
Drancy is one of the strong Popular 
Front municipalities which surrounds 


Paris. 
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NEW YORK 


CIVIL SERVICE SECTION 


By unanimous decision of the chapter 
executive, a full time organizer for civil 
service is being put into the field. The 
section has started a campaign for the 
restoration of the salary schedules of 
1932. The present salaries are approx- 
imately 25% below the level of that 
year. 

That the basis for the campaign exists 
is evident from the following: 


1. Comptroller Taylor has announced that 
the city’s finances are in the best shape 
ever. 


2. Interest rates are very low. 

3. The probability of release from the Bank- 
ers’ Agreement. 

4. The savings in the budget due to elimin- 


ation of the reserve fund of over $15,000,000 
and the saving in interest on the debt 
service. 


The federal government completely re- 
stored the pay-cuts in 1935. Numerous 
_ municipalities have done likewise al- 
though their strength is by no means 
equal to that of New York City, the na- 
tion’s greatest city. 

We rightfully expect the restoration 
of the pay-cut in full to become effective 
not later than January 1, 1937. There- 
fore, we propose that all employees 
make known their wishes to Mayor F. 
H. LaGuardia and Comptroller Frank 
J. Taylor. 

' POST CARDS REQUESTING SAL- 
ARY RESTORATION ADDRESSED 
_TO LA GUARDIA AND TAYLOR 

HAVE BEEN PRINTED AND ARE 
READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. THESE 
_MAY BE OBTAINED AT THE FED- 
ERATION — 119 EAST 18th STREET 
'—BY CALLING OR WRITING FOR 
SAME. 

ARCHITECTS SECTION 


A meeting of the Architects Section 
was held September 23, 1936, at Stein- 
Way Hall. Mr. Albert Mayer spoke on 
“Architecture As Practiced Today.” 

Regarding private employment, our 
‘drive for organization of private offices 
Shows signs of success and uncovers a 
“Serious situation involving: 

1) Salaries: Taking advantage of the low 

PA wage, private employers who can well 
afford to pay more have apparently agreed on 
3 new “prevailing wage.” They feel that for 
4 dollar an hour they can obtain the best 
“technical Service available—and they can un- 
til we establish a higher rate by organized 
action, 

2) Hours: The forty or forty-five hour 
"Week seems to be an established fact in most 
0fices—despite the fact that back in 1929 
he trend had been toward a shorter week 
nd innumerable architects realized that their 


ork was more efficiently done in thirty 
thirty-five hours. 
3) Overtime: Even without organization, 


‘@0tible time was the accepted pay for over- 
me work before the crash. Now the office 
Tare that pays more than straight time. 
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4) Vacations: That once accepted reward 
for a year’s work is now considered, in the 
words of one employer, ‘‘a gift, which it is 
no longer necessary to give.” We must show 
that it is necessary, as we have done in one 
office. 

5) Registration: The draftsman in the 
past has always looked forward to his ulti- 
mate licensing as an architect—if only to 
command more salary, or be able to pick up 
an occasional small job on the “outside.” Re- 
quirements have continually been made stif- 
fer, with the aid of the employer societies, 
and next year’s rules make them impossible 
for certain categories, Only in an organized 
way can the men who are affected by this 
combat the tendency, 


CHEMISTS SECTION 

The Research Workers Council of the 
Chemists Section held a meeting at the 
Squibb Building on September 24, 1936. 
Dr. Abraham Stone of the Birth Control 
Clinical Research Bureau spoke on “The 
Biology of Conception.” 


A. F. OF L. REFERENDUM 


A referendum was conducted among 
the members with over 500 responding. 
The vote was as follows: 

YES: 493 NO: 14 


WPA SECTION—Collective Bargaining 


Trade unions in Detroit have secured 
a_ collective bargaining agreement 
whereby job stewards are recognized by 
the Administration. The steward is per- 
mitted to submit requests and grievances 
during working hours at reasonable in- 
tervals. They cannot be removed except 
by action of the Administrator thereby 
eliminating the whims of project offi- 
cials. The Chapter is pressing for sim- 
ilar conditions in New York. 

Appeals Board 

In view of Colonel Somervell’s deci- 
sion to abolish the old Appeals Board 
and to establish trial examiners who are 
paid WPA officials and who shall report 
to him, we felt that it was necessary to 
press for a real Impartial Appeals 
Board. 

Our proposal calls for a Board of 
five, two of whom shall represent labor, 
(one laborer and one professional), two 
to be appointed by the Administration 
and the fifth to be agreed upon by all 
four. 

Under such an arrangement, the deci- 
sion of the Appeals Board would be 
binding on the Administrator and would 
not remain a subordinate body. Colonel 
Somervell has refused this request, but 
we intend to make this an issue locally 
and nationally so that we will be as- 
sured of a court of redress in defense 
of our civil and organizational rights. 
Colonel Somervell Speaks 

On Labor Day, Colonel Somervell 
made a public statement in which he 
stated some very significant facts. 
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“Although prevailing rates of pay 
have been established for practically ey- 
ery occupational group of employees, 
there remains the difficult task of co- 
ordinating these scales and of “elimin- 
ating inconsistencies” which have been 
introduced by the necessity of using 
group classifications.” 


“As projects are completed, others 
will be added to the program.” 


The Colonel’s reference to elimination 
of “inconsistencies” shows that the pres- 
sure the 30-hour men have applied is 
having its effect and has made the Ad- 
ministrator conscious of their grievance, 
Continued organized pressure will as- 
sure a satisfactory adjustment of sal- 
aries for men on 30-hour projects. 

The second answers our question as 
to whether or not there will be any mass 
layoffs. Colonel Somervell told our com- 
mittee that he was now down to the 
quota of 202,000 and that, therefore, 
such dismissals would not be carried 
through. 


Demotions—Somervell Halts Moses 


The Parks Department, under Com- 
missioner Robert Moses, prepared a plan 
for wholesale demotions. This in effect 
would have robbed many parks’ em- 
ployees of the increases granted. We 
asked Colonel Somervell to take action, 
and he did. He informed us of his letter 
to Commissioner Moses in which he cat- 
egorically stated that he was opposed 
to such demotions, that “unless people 
are definitely misclassified, there are not 
to be any demotions in order to nullify 
the increases.” 


This action has halted the demotions 
for the time being. We are glad that 
for once the arbitrary policies of Com- 
missioner Moses have not only been 
challenged but actually stopped. 
Layoffs in Parks 


Although Colonel Somervell assured us that 
there would be no mags layoffs, a large num- 
ber of men were dismissed in the Parks De- 
partment. Persistent follow-up on our part 
has won an agreement with the Administra- 
tor that those laid off are to be reinstated 
and transferred to other projects since there 
are openings in other projects. Some of the 
tien have already been transferred, Others 
have been separated from the pay roll despite 
the definite promises of Daniel S. Ring and 
Colonel Somervell. We have their assurances 
that this will be rectified, but we must re- 
main vigilant. 


A special meeting, jointly, on the part of 
the Architectural Guild, the Federation and 
project groups of Parks men was held in 
order to combat the move to abolish the en- 
gineering division of the Parks Department. 
If this is not halted, there may be a layoff 
very soon of 300 and by the end of the year 
the whole staff would be dismissed. 


The joint committes yoted to earry on a 
campaign for reinstatements and to halt 
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further layoffs since there is a greut need in 
New York City for parks. 

The work in parks has been about the most 
valuable—the most useful to the community 
—which WPA has produced. Well can we af- 
ford to be proud of it, The community needs 
much more of this type of work. Thousands 
of children must still play in the streets. 
Hundreds are killed, thousands are injured 
each year as a result of accidents due to 
play in public streets and other dangerous 
surroundings. 

We believe that the WPA would be glad 
to continue to finance work in parks of the 
type which we are doing if the park officials 
and the city fathers could be persuaded to 
continue sponsoring such work, This should 
not be too difficult, provided we all work 
together. 


Relief 


We presented to Colonel Somervell a brief, 
pointing out that relief status was not neces- 
sary for technical men since it would only 
serve to work a hardship on them. We are in 
favor of men and women getting jobs who 
are in need and believe that this need can be 
established by the WPA itself without re- 
quiring the humiliation of hardships and 
home relief investigations. This matter is to 
be discussed further with Colonel Somervell. 
In the meantime) he has promised that there 
will be no mass layoffs of non-relief men. 
If such layoffs are found necessary, notices 
will be given and investigations made as to 
the need of the individuals before they are 
dropped. If need is established, they are to 
be kept. 


WASHINGTON: 


RESETTLEMENT PROGRAM 
CURTAILED—TECHNICAL STAFF 
CUT TO THE BONE 

In spite of the success of the Resettle- 
ment Administration program through- 
out the country and the great need for 
more projects, the program is being cut 
sharply. In spite of the great pressure 
being exerted to complete drawings for 
the remaining projects, more men are 
being laid off each pay day. 

In an effort to place technical men 
dropped from the RA Suburban Divi- 
sion, a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the AFGE Lodge No. 206 
and the FAECT called on Mr. Weston, 
Chief Architect of the Rural Division. 
Although Suburban men were told last 
July that as their jobs ended arrange- 
ments for transfers to Rural would be 
made, Mr. Weston informed the commit- 
mittee that there were no openings now, 
nor do they expect to increase the staff. 
Neither could Mr. Weston shed any light 
on the advertisement in the August issue 
of Pencil Points calling for men to work 
on Rural projects in the South. The ad, 
he said, was unauthorized. 

The recent lay-off of 85 on the Green- 
hills Project resulted in such a disrup- 
tion of the men’s morale that Roland 
Wank, Chief Architect (agreed, at the 
request of a committee of Federation 
members, to clarify the personnel policy 
in regard to lay-offs. At a meeting of 
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the men, on September 12, it was learned 
that in the future lay-offs will be grad- 
ual instead of on a mass basis. The ba- 
sis for termination, according to Wank, 
is purely merit—in spite of administra- 
tion policy which recognizes seniority.A 
new precedent was established when Mr. 
Wank agreed to proposals that dates for 
future lay-offs be given to those request- 
ing the information. 

Even though its forces are being dis- 
persed, the Resettlement Section will 
continue in its efforts to locate dismissed 
men and to improve conditions on the 
job. 

McBRIDE ADDRESSES CHAPTER 

Isaac McBride, Regional Coordinator of the 
Suburban Resettlement Division of Resettle- 
ment Administration, spoke on “The Techni- 
cian in a Changing Economic Era” at the last 
meeting of the Washington Chapter. Mr. Mc- 
Bride outlined the major economic and polit- 
ieal changes of the past quarter century, with 
an emphasis upon those of special interest to 
technicians. Commenting upon the change 
from a hand to a machine economy, he said, 
“The owners of the machines, are banded 
together for collective action in their own 
interest. Therefore, to participate in the bene- 
fits of the machine, the workers must organ- 
ize, or become the slaves of the machine.” 
Mr. McBride demonstrated how much the 
probability of the technician becoming an in- 
dependent practitioner was on the wane. 

On the political horizon the speaker stressed 
the fact that all workers should be alive to 
the importance of an organization of their 
own. He suggested that if an administration 
had manifested a progressive attitude, labor 
should retain that group pending the forma- 
tion of their own political party. 


CHICAGO 


BIG OFFICE ORGANIZING 


4£4R9OW, I suppose, we have to join the 
union and pay dues? .. . Besides, 
how do we know it’s not a racket” say 
some of the 200 odd engineers in an 
office in which the Federation is work- 
ing to eliminate unpaid overtime and to 
win general pay increases. But the pro- 
gram moves ahead steadily. ‘“We’re 
showing them,’’ commented one Federa- 
tion member, “but it takes time.” 
Starting in the latter part of August, 
the campaign signed up a large group 
of the men as Federation members. Next 
the Federation got busy obtaining au- 
thority to represent non-members, as 
well, and by September 16th, the date of 
this report, had obtained fifty-seven sig- 
natures to such an authorization. When 
a large enough number have joined in, 
the Federation will open negotiations 
with the company. The results will 
probably be like those in other large 
offices where the Federation used simi- 
lar methods. 
Chicago Chapter first became inter- 
ested in this office over a year ago when 
240 engineers were hired, all at $110 a 


month. Some of the men had formerly 
earned $12,000 per year, but everyone 
worked hard for his $110—worked and 
dreamed of the future, with its raises 
and its steady job. Then, very soon, the 
work slacked and the force was cut to 
22 men. Out went 218 sparks of hope. 

Now the office has re-hired about 210 
men at $140 monthly. A few are from 
the original group; most are new. Be- 
cause the Federation has made known 
what can be expected of the office, how- 
ever, there is hardly an engineer in the 
city who does not know that such com- 
pany lays off its engineers the moment 
they are not needed. Incidentally, that 
policy of the company makes the pay 
increases and overtime correction a 
“now or never” proposition. 

Last year, the Federation had only a 
small underground group of fifteen to 
twenty men there. Now four or five 
squad bosses are representing the chap- 
ter quite openly and getting away with 
it. The company can’t do very much 
about it because they need engineers 
badly. 

ALFRED KENT, Chapter Editor. 
aR TE OR ER A TS 
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The following reply was made by 
President R. M. Sentman of the FAECT 
in behalf of the negotiating committee: 
“Mr. President and Brother delegates 
of the Convention. 

I have been authorized by our Fxe- 
cutive Council to accept your answer 
to our proposal for affiliation. In stat- 
ing our acceptance, it is our understard- 
ing that all Chapters of the F.A.E.C.T. 
shall be granted charters upon affilia- 
tion. If there are any obstacles to this 
procedure, or questions which need dis- 
cussion for further clarification, we sug- 
gest that they be answered at this time.” 

In reply, Mr. Rosemund stated that 
questions of jurisdiction in cities where 
shop locals of the International exist 
should constitute no barrier to granting 
new city charters. These will be solved 
to the satisfaction of both local groups 
and formal application for charters by 
our chapters would be accepted simul- 
taneously. 

This clarification by Mr. Rosemund 
was accepted by our committee. Our 
President, Brother Sentman, thanked 
Mr. Rosemund and the Convention for 
their acceptance of our proposals and 
expressed the hope that we would all 
be together at their next convention 
The convention ‘greeted Brother Sent- 
man’s statement with applause, and the 
session adjourned amid expression of 
good will. 
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INTRODUCING SYLVESTER HEMINHAW 


Editor, the BULLETIN 


It has come to my attention (through 
devious channels) that you intend to 
carry in your BULLETIN a series of 
cartoons having as protagonist one Syl- 
vester Heminhaw. 

Sylvester—we always called him Sil- 
ly; it seemed, somehow, the thing to 
do——has been a close friend of mine for 
a number of years. As a matter of fact, 
his bassinet was next to mine at Dr. 
Brouns’s Sanatorium. I feel it somewhat 
my responsibilty, therefore, to give you 
an account of Sylvester’s beginnings 
so that you may more correctly portray 
his very interesting character. 

Sylvester was born. I mean, most chil- 
dren take some sort of active role in 
their own births. Sylvester, however, 
entered this world attended by neither 
sound nor fury. As he himself told me, 
“Why take a chance on creating a need 
for forceps?” And that has been Syl- 
vester’s attitude throughout his career. 

Sylvester was weaned. I remember 
that I didn’t particularly mind the 
change, although I did feel that things 
might have been done a little more sci- 
entifically. Mother used a sort of rule of 
thumb method. She would sprinkle a 
little milk on her thumb and decide 
whether it was the proper temperature. 
Generally it was not. Sylvester wasn’t 
quite satisfied, either, but he was never 
known to drop a bottle out of his car- 
riage. “Some children are hardly fed at 


“We must pre- 
serve our dignity.” 


all,” he would say, “And besides, it’s 
hardly the ethical thing to do.” 
Sylvester’s school days were normal, 
for him. Suffice it to say that he never 
drew pictures of the teacher on the 
blackboard, never played hookey, never 
complained about low grades, never re- 
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ceived any very high ones. Freshman 
year at college was a difficult one for 
him. You see, it hurt his professional 
dignity to be slapped around as he inevi- 
tably was. But as he explained to me 
one day, while I was applying a little 
arnica salve to a bruise over his left 
eye, “It’s hardly proper to protest—it’s 
the school tradition, don’t you see?” 
Sylvester was graduated, but no one 
offered him a job. Finally, when the 
WPA found itself in need of technical 
men, among some others it found Syl- 
vester. When his first pay-day came 
around—some weeks later, as pay-days 
had a habit of doing in those early days 
—he apologized to the paymaster, Then, 
some time later, layoffs were threat- 
ened. Sylvester was asked to help picket 
the WPA offices. “No,” he said, “it’s 
not a good idea. If we picket we’ll all 
be laid off. Maybe I’m not on the list.” 


Sylvester was laid off. When I showed 
him my reinstatement order, I suggest- 
ed that if he joined the FAECT he 
might yet be reinstated. ‘The Federation 
is a trade union, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Why, yes,” I answered. 

“Well,” said Sylvester, drawing him- 
self up to his full hight (he is 6 ft tall 
in what amounts to his stocking feet— 
his shoes are sadly in need of repair), 
“that’s hardly compatible with profes- 
sional dignity and ethics.” 

Fraternally, 
L. I. ONAL. 
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OCTOBER, 1936 


Ala Ri ee Uke 
26 East 17th Street, 
New York City, 


Enclosed find one dollar for which you will please send me 
12 issues of the BULLETIN OF THLE F, A. B,C. T. 


NAME 


I AM A MEMBER 
I AM NOT A MEMBER 


(check) 


Professlonal Classification. ccossoncoemissnnmmmganumeeeee 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
National Heaquarters: 

26 East 17th Street, 

New York City. 


Where Employed (Address) 

Unemployed (Last Employer) 

I am a member of the following Technical Organi- 
zations: 
Signature .. 


The FAECT School 


112 EAST 19th STREET, N.Y.C. 
Students may still register for courses in— 


I. BUILDING LAWS: 

Mondays at 6:30—8:15 P. M. 

Bee (fOr this COURSE OMY or tise see tnccteeniertene $8.00 
II. ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE: 

Mondays at 8:30—10:15 P. M. 

Fee (for this course Only) ...-ccccecccsecssscesns $8.00 
III. STRUCTURAL DESIGN: 

Wednesdays and Thursdays at 6:30—8:15 P. M. 

Free (or this COULSE ONLY) o..cseecccssiseeratintentin $14.00 


IV. MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
OF BUILDINGS: 
Wednesdays and Thursdays 8:30—10:15 P. M. 
Fee (for this course OMly)  ...-.cemen $14.00 
V. HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE: 
Fridays at 6:30—8:15 P.M. 


Fee (for this course Only) cesses $8.00 
VI. BUILDING MATERIALS AND 

CONSTRUCTION: 

Tuesdays at 6:30—8:15 P. M. 

Méeer(for this, COUTSE <OM1Y)) 2.6: $8.00 


VII. ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, PLANNING, 

AND COMPOSITION: 

Fridays at 8:30—10:15 P. M. 

Bee “(for (this Course Only) orcad. ncn $8.00 

VIII. ANALYSIS OF STATICALLY 

INDETERMINATE STRUCTURES: 

Part One: Review of elementary concepts and 

theorems. 

Part Two: Analysis of complicated structures. 

Fridays at 6:30—8:15 P. M. 

Fee (for this course only) 
or either part at 

* Prerequisite: Structural Steel Design, 

or Graduate Engineering Course. 

IX. TECHNOLOGY OF PAINTS, VARNISHES, 
COLORS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS: 
Mondays at 6:30—8:15 P. M. 

Hee "Grom this COUPSE* ONLY Pi lasienctedenetens $8.00 

X. PUBLIC SPEAKING: 

Wednesdays at 6:30—8:15 P. M. 
10s Fl tle Bi tec, en eerie, oer eo $2.00 

XI. HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 

LABOR MOVEMENT: 
Fridays at 6:30—8:15 P. M. 
10g V5 SD SECURIT Ca” Oj Ane: SR MaRRneetee ee $2.00 

XII. *LIFE DRAWING: 

Fee (16 sessions) 


TGUV IGUAL V SESSION Sate Meet cscs ecticsnssnputerssnnasgeorate $ .50 
XIII. WATER COLOR TECHNIQUE: ‘ 
Bie (167 SESSIONS) Scr ernst tint. arte cin siai ntcrnttesereen $6.00 
*Day of sessions will be arranged with the 
students. 
Special fee for courses I to VII inclusive .............. $50.00 


Special fee for any one $8 and one $14 course $20.00 
Special fee for any two $14 courses ven. $25.00 
Special fee for any two $8 courses ...... . $15.00 
Each registration must be accompanied by a 
minimum deposit of $5.00 except that deposit 

for $2.00 courses is not less than $1.00. 


Equal in price 
—Unequal in quality 


Brand X shoes cost $5.55 a pair 
—pbrand Y, $5.50. Both are na- 
tionally advertised, widely sold. 
Almost eectly equal in cost, a 
typical Consumers Union test 
(reported in the current issue 
of Consumers Union Reports) 
shows that they are far from 
being eual in quality. Brand 
Y is rated as one of the two 
“Best Buys” of thirteen brands 
of men’s shoes subjected to 
extensive laboratory tests— 
brand Xis one of the five 
brands listed as ‘Not Accept- 
able.” Read this report for ac- 
curate technical information 
about shoes—it also rates, in 
terms of brand names, ten lead- 
ing brands of women’s shoes. 


Saving from $40 
to $100 on tires 


Whether you equip your car 
with one brand of tire or with 
another may mean an actual 
diffrence in cost to you of 
from forty to a hundred dol- 
lars in each 25,000 driving 
miles. A report in this issue, 
based on actual road tests. of 
over 300 tires, shows striking 
differences in mileage costs of 
leading brands in the same 
price range. Twelve brands are 
rated in this report—three as 
“Best Buys,” six as “Also Ac- 
ceptable,” and three as “Not 
Acceptable.” (Note: this re- 
port is not in the limited edi- 
tion.) The current issue also 
reports on whiskies, women’s 
fall coats, men’s and women’s 
rubbers, and other products. 


OT a business, Consumers Union of U. S.. headed by Professor 
Colston KE. Warne of Amherst, Aurthur Kallet, co-author of 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, and D. H. Palmer, now supplies twelve 
thousand members with ratings of competing brands of widely 


advertised products. 


This accurate, technical information—enabling you to save 
money and to buy intelligently—is available at the low fees 
of $3 and $1 a year (twelve issues of Consumers Union Reports 
PLUS a yearly buying guide to be issued late in the year). 
The $1 edition reports mainly on low-priced, essential commod- 
ities but does not cover higher-priced products. The $3 edition 


covers both types of products. 


The coupon below, with your check, will bring you the cur- 


rent issue at once. 


CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S., INC. 
22 East 17th Street, N. Y. C. “A 
I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union, I enclose: 
[] $3 for one year’s membership, $2.50 of which is for a 
year’s subscription to the complete edition of Consumers 


Union Reports.* 


$1 for one year’s membership, $.50 of which is for a 
year’s subscription to the limited edition of Consumers 


Union Reports. 
I also enclose 


($2 to $25) as a contribution 


toward permanent consumers’ laboratory. 
I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is 


so designated. 
Signature . 
Address 

City & S 
Occupation 

* Subscription 


members are $3.50 a year. 


"The Affair of the Season” 


VICTORY DANCE 


TO BE HELD AT 
The ROGER-SMITH, 40 E. 41 St. 


Music and Entertainment by 
Bobby Hayes and his Hotel 
Edison Orchestra, also — 


“AMATEUR NITE” 
by Federation Members 


OCTOBER 10, 1936. 


SUB. $1.00 


